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affront you "by an explanation.)l Sir Gideon, like a good
husband and tender father, entered into his wife's senti-
ments, and proffered to Sir William the alternative of
becoming his son-in-law, or decorating with his carcase
the kindly gallows of Elibank. The lady was so very
ugly, that Sir William, the handsomest man of his time,
positively refused the honor of her hand. Three days
were allowed him to make up his mind; and it was not
until he found one end of a rope made fast to his neck,
and the other knitted to a sturdy oak bough, that his
resolution gave way, and he preferred an ugly wife to the
literal noose. It is said they were afterwards a very
happy couple. She had a curious hand at pickling the
beef which he stole; and, marauder as he was, he had
little reason to dread being twitted by the pawky gowk.
This, either by its being perpetually told to me when
young, or by a perverted taste for such anecdotes, has
always struck me as a good subject for a comic ballad,
and how happy should I be were Miss Seward to agree
in opinion with me.

"This little tale may serve for an introduction to some
observations I have to offer upon our popular poetry. It
will at least so far disclose your correspondent's weak
side, as to induce you to make allowance for my mode
of arguing. Much of its peculiar charm is indeed, I be-
lieve, to be attributed solely to its locality. A very
commonplace and obvious epithet, when applied to a
scene which we have been accustomed to view with plea-
sure, recalls to us not merely the local scenery, but a
thousand little nameless associations, which we are unable
to separate or to define. In some verses of that eccen-
tric but admirable poet, Coleridge, he talks of

1 An old rude tale that suited well
The nuns wild and hoary.'

1 It is commonly said that all Meg's descendants have inherited some-
thing of her characteristic feature. The Poet certainly was no exception
to the rule.called, in the homely
